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scientists, its men of letters ; and the latest speculations
of Occidental philosophy were eagerly discussed by acute
Greek intellects.1 It is true that among the Greeks there
was no revival of paganism. But nevertheless secular
culture gradually supplanted, to some extent, in their
minds the older religious influences. It taught them to
think of Hellenism rather than of Orthodoxy as a bond of
union and a fountain of inspiration : in one word, it
nursed among them the true spirit of nationality. The
members of the Society of Philomuses, which directed
the educational propaganda throughout the Ottoman
Empire, were animated by a double enthusiasm : en-
thusiasm for the Fatherland (Patris) as well as for the
Faith (Pistis). The result of their efforts was to instil
into the Greeks a strong sentiment of pride and shame,
pride in the ancient glories of their race; shame for its
actual condition.

In the midst of this psychological ferment came a
great impulse from without: the fall of the French
Monarchy. Coming as it did at a time when the tide of
religion had ebbed and men turned from ecclesiastical
formalism to become sceptics, it kindled everywhere a
new flame of hope, an exaltation, and a confidence
scarcely known at any other period. One tyranny had
fallen and others were trembling with the shock. The
Day of Freedom had dawned. The revolutionary song
of the French was a trumpet call to the Greeks, as to all
down-trodden nations the world over, to rise and claim
their rights as men. From 1789 the educational propa-
ganda assumed a more distinctly political aspect; and
the Society of the Philomuses was merged in the Friendly

1 Very striking instances will be found in nearly every chapter
of Holland's work, and in Byron's Appendix to Childe Harold's
Pilgrimage, Canto II,